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without taking economic factors into account. The steady advance in the income of a large segment of the middle classes, accompanied as this was by added leisure, made possible the pursuit of learning for its own sake or for advancement in the sharply competitive world of business and the professions. Thus a market existed for the great variety of commercial ventures with educational and pseudo-educational appeals.
In 1868 James Redpath, a Scottish immigrant with a long journalistic career on the New York Tribune, reorganized the enfeebled old lyceums into a highly commercialized lecture bureau. Redpath paid as much as $250 or $500 for a single appearance of any figure who could bring in the gate receipts. On this circuit Cough, the temperance advocate, Nast, the cartoonist, Russell Conwell, the evangelist of self-help, and John L. Stoddard, the travel lecturer, appeared for the edification and amusement of Redpath's patrons. In general, this commercialized series, and those succeeding it, emphasized less the informative lecture of the old-time lyceum and went in more for the humorous, the dramatic, and the recreational type of program. Redpath insisted that entertainment must always be clean, free from anything that might endanger public welfare, and congenial to the basic American devotion to religious observance, the sanctity of the home, the spirit of neighborliness, and the Constitution,
What was true of the post-Civil War commercial "lyceums" was no less true of the circuit Chautauquas which, it must be remembered, had no official connection with the philanthropic Chautauqua Assembly and Literary and Scientific Reading Circle centering at Chautauqua Lake, New York. The commercially organized traveling Chautauqua was a combination of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau and Bishop Vincent's summer lectures and study courses. In 1903 Keith Vawter, an agent of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, organized a traveling "Chautauqua" which took inspirational lecturers and musical and dramatic talent to towns all over the land. Other Chautauqua circuits quickly appeared. Until the movies, radio, and the automobile ruined this venture in the years after World War I it brought information, inspiration, and amusement to villagers and farm people hungry for culture and diversion.
The commercial motive was more blatantly operative in the correspondence schools, which catered to the desire for specialized training in the trades, industries, and professions as well as to the yearning for culture for its own sake and for the advantages it presumably offered in the hard ascent of the ladder of success. In the late 1880s Thomas J.